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War 
W. S. LinDsAy, M.D., Topeka 
Annua®® Meeting, Kansas Medical Society, Ottawa, May 7 


and 8, 1919. 


When the United States entered the war 
the Kansas Medical Society had approxi- 
mately 1,400 members, including aged and 
infirm. Of these, 649 volunteered and 
were sworn into the United States service 
as medical officers. Of this number many 
went overseas and were engaged in active 
war duty. I have not been able to pro- 
cure data showing the heroism and hard- 
ship, as well as efficient service, these men 
performed. Many of them are still away 
from their offices and families, doing their 
part in support of the military establish- 
ment of our country and receiving a salary 
insufficient to maintain themselves and 
their dear ones at home. 

Casualties of the whole American Med- 
ical Service amount to 442, to March 13, 
1919. The professional loss which our 


Adams, Samuel, Niles 
Adams, A. R., Easton 
Adams, J. R., Soldier 
Adams, E. V., Topeka 
Adams, C.S., St. John 
Adkins, E. M., Galatia 
Agnew, T. M., Wichita 
Alford, J. S., Independence 
Allen, G. V., Topeka 
Allen, L. G., Lenexa 
Allen, G. H., Topeka 
Alexander, H. A., Topeka 
Annadown, P. V., Centralia 
Anderson, B. A., Ft. Leaven- 
worth 


Anderson, B., Victoria Baxter, L, W, 


Hy 





Anderson, G. M., Lincoln 
Andres, P. C., Hays 
Appleby, C. L., Peabody 
Asbell, E. L., Kansas City 
Atkins, Herbert, Pratt 
Atkins, E. H., Hoisington 
Austin, F. J., White Cloud 
Baker, J. H., La Crosse 
Baker, R. E. B., Belle Plaine 
Bantleon, V. H., Kansas City 
Barnes, H. M., Blue Mound 
Barker, J. W., Chanute 
Barker, J. A., Leavenworth 
Barkers, O. O., Muscotah 
Barney, L. F., Kansas City 


members have sustained is, I think, worthy 
of mention. The practice of medicine is 
at best more or less evanescent, never 
static, and especially liable to disintegrate 
during the doctor’s absence. Many of our 
men will return to realize not only the 
loss of time, but a scattering of their 
clientele, which will require much time 
and effort to collect. Military service is 
so different from civilian practice that 
much readjustment will be necessary. 

The loyalty of our society was not all 
expressed by the men who entered actual 
military service. Our part in the Medical 
Section of the Council of National Defense 
is highly creditable. The many members 
who volunteered through the questionnaire 
sent to the doctor, and served as examin- 
ers on local and medical advisory boards 
and otherwise, will have besides the time- 
honored Caduceus in the form of a button, 
the consciousness of having contributed a 
valudble service to our country. 

The following list of names and ad- 
dresses is as nearly accurate as I have 
been able to make it: 


Baily, S., Garden City 
Beach, Mark, Clinton 
Beiber, Karl, Tipton 
Brady, W. R., Parsons 
Bennett, R. M., Mound City 
Bennet, C. C., Rantoul 
Beyer, L. J., Little River 
Beckner, E. J., Goodland 
Belot, M. L., Clyde 
Bealson, L. M., Ashton 
Beveral, G. W. B., Alma 
Bell, P. M., Wichita 
Billings, A. E., Topeka 
Bigelow, G. J., Caney 
Bliss, C. J., Mayetta 


glumbus Blake, C. D., Ellis 
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Blouse, W. G., Centralia 
Boardman, W. E., Parsons 
Boyer, U. S., Ada 
Bover, L. J., Hutchinson 
Bowser, E. E., Parsons 
Boyce, S. F., Iuka 
Bowen, W. F., Topeka 
Boudreau, C. E., El Dorado 
Brown, E. G., Topeka 
Brown, A. L., Wichita 
Brown, C. E., Leavenworth 
Brown, L. T., Spearville 
Brown, W. T., Williamsburg 
Brickell, J. B., Americus 
Broderick, E. J., Dodge City 
Brookhart, H. H., Columbus 
Brookhart, W. H., Coldwater 
Brunig, H. R. D., Hillsboro 
Bribach, E. J., Atchison 
Brethour, G. E., Dwight 
Brittain, O. R., Salina 
Brubaker, C. F., McPherson 
Bundrant, W. C., Partridge 
Button, M. A., Topeka 
Burket, I. R., Ashland 
Bunten, J. C., Douglass 
Butler, W. L., Stafford 
Burr, W. B., Longton 
Caffey, H. B., Pittsburg 
Cahill, C. J., Topeka 
Callahan, W. P., Wichita 
Campbell, J. R., Coats 
Carlyle, W. L., Sabetha 
Carr, W. A., Junction City 
Carson, P. C., Ashland 
Cave, R. R., Manhattan 
Cave, F. C., Winfield 
Carter, F. F.. Baileyville 
Carmichael, F. A., Osawato- 
mie 
Caldwell, J. C., Wellington 
Castles, J. E., Lawrence 
Carey, F. S., Kansas City 
Chadwick, I. B., Tyro 
Chaney, W. C., Independence 
Chaney, J. W., Wichita 
Chambers, H. L., Lawrence 
Christman, Paul, Parsons 
Charles, H. L., Atchison 
Chapin, C., McCune 
Clark, Oscar, Victoria 
Clark, E. F., Mayfield 
Clark, H. L., LaCygne 
Clary, L. A., Hutchinson 


Cox, S. C., Nat’l Mil. Home 


Cox, S. L., Iola 
Coleman, T. A., Medicine 
Lodge 


Cooke, E. D., Topeka 
Cook, J. D., Topeka 
Corbett, O. J., Emporia 
Coplan, L. S., Wellington 
Coburn, C. E., Kansas City 
Combs, J. W., Brownell 
Cobean, H. L., Wellington 
Coffman, J. F., Marion 
Cole, C. W., Norton 
Cornell, J. C., Parsons 
Crabb, J. A., Topeka 
Crawford, J. R., Tonganoxie 
Crittenden, A. L., Wichita 
Cronk, C. F., Anthony 
Culver, C. C., Burlington 
Cullem, A. B., Garnett 
Culbertson, W. F., Kansas 
City, Missouri 
Davis, H. W., Little River 
Davis, A. P. (colored), Kan- 
sas City 
Davis, G. W., Ottawa 
Davis, R. G., Kansas City 
Davis, W. L., Corning 
Davidson, H. T., Wichita 
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Fall, N. B., Gueda Springs 
Farley, J. A., Topeka 
Fast, W. K., Atchison 
Faust, J. W., Kansas City 
Ferguson, C. S., Atchison 
Fegtly, A. W., Douglass 
Finney, Guy, Wamego 
Finney, J. A.. Wamego 
Fitzpatrick, C. M., Salina 
Fisher, C. S., Fontana 
Fisher, R. S. C., Wichita 
Fisher, L. S., Raymond 
Flack, F. L., Coffeyville 
Floersch, M. A., Topeka 
Fleming, W. S., Ness City 
Forbes, D. M., Kansas City 
Fortney, A. M., De Soto 
Forney, O. L., Hutchinson 
Frazer, B. T., Osawatomie 
Fryer, J. L., Leavenworth 
Fry, C. S., St. George 
Frost, Earl, Wichita 
Fulton, L. A., Kansas City 
Gartner, W. A., Troy 
Gage, G. R., Hutchinson 
Garlinghouse, O. L., Iola 
Gates, W., Kansas City 
Garrison, G. B., Eureka 
Gafford, G. M., Kingsley 


Davidson, C. O., Garden City Gardner, A. E., Wichita 


Dawson, A. M., Topeka 
Day, B. H., Hugoton 
De Mand, J. W., Lincolnville 


Gibbs, O. M., Greenfield 
Gist, E. H., Beattie 
Glover, H. M., Newton 


De Mott, C. W., IndependenceGoodman, A.:R., Topeka 


De Pew, F. J., Howard 
Dixon, O. J., Mound Valley 
Dillingham, W. R., Sabetha 
Dieter, C. A., Hope 

Dillon, J. C., Portis 
Dingus, J. C., Mound City 
Dodds, D. C., Summerfield 
Donnell, J. B., Kingsley 
Downing, R. H., Wellington 
Downs, J. M., Ellsworth 
Doherty, W. T., Wichita 
Drake, Emory, Natoma 
Dreher, H. S., Waldo 
Duncan, E..C., Fredonia 
Earp, R. B., El Dorado 
Ebright, E. D., Wichita 
Edwards, J. B., Garden City 
Edmiston, R. M., Americus 
Egloff, Geo., Towanda 
Ellis, F. G., Frederick 


Clayton, E. H., Arkansas CityElliot, C. E., Ft. Riley 
Engberg, A., McPherson 
Ensign, C. T., Lawrence 
Ernest, F. J., Topeka 
Erickson, O. L., Topeka 
Evans, C. S., Hutchinson 
Eye, B. F., Kansas City 


Close, J. B., Marysville 
Cludas, A. L., Minneapolis 
Clasen, A. C., Rosedale 
Coe, W. B., Waterville 
Core, L. M., Galva 

Cohen, Felix, Kansas City 


Goss, H. L., Horton 

Gore, L. M., Gore 

Gootee, H. W., Topeka 
Greening, W. P., Wichita 
Grove, J. L., Newton 
Graham, J. W., Highland 
Gray, G. M., Kansas City 
Greenwood, Thos., Circleville 
Grieder, W. H., Topeka 
Griggs, E. E., Garden City 
Grissell, W. S., Rawson 
Grissom, C. B., Syracuse 
Guy, W. P., Winfield 
Hatcher, A. R., Wellington 
Haughey, G. K., Wakeeney 
Haughey, L. E., Concordia 
Hamilton, G. L. A., Kan. City 
Hall, M., McPherson 

Hall, C. W., Hutchinson 
Hardesty, H. O., Jennings 
Harker, H. J., Horton 
Hassig, J. F., Kansas City 
Hartman, R. C., Newton 
Hartman, W. V., Pittsburg 
Hawke, C. C., Winfield 
Hawk, Benj., Anthony 
Haggart, Alex., Ottawa 
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Haggaman, C. V., Scandia 
Harlin, R. I., Erie 
Haws, Frederick, Russell 


Jones, C. W., Olathe 
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Lyon, F. P., Wichita 


Jones, G. I., Ft. Leavenworth McBride, J. S., Lyons 


Jones, A. D., Wichita 


Hahn, Milton, Arkansas City Jones, P. A., Lenexa 


Hammel, S. A., Topeka 
Hammer, J. E., Hardtner 
Harvey, L. S., Council Grove 
Harvey, C. C., Emporia 
Harvey, F. E., Minneapolis 
Hawthorn, H. B., Palmer 
Haerle, H. H., Niles 
Hay, A. D., Cherokee 
Hayes, C. F., Arlington 
Haynes, E. B., Madison 
Haynes, H. A., Sabetha 
Harper, H. J., Horton 
Haldeman, J. H., Paola 
Hamstid, I. E., Burrton 
Hanson, J. H., Elkhart 
Hares, F. B., Russell 
Hedge, M. O., Kansas City 
Hewitt, J. E.. Ft. Riley 
Hendricks, H. L., Climax 
Heuschele, W. H., Ft. Riley 
Henderson, R. C., Pittsburg 
Henderson, L. E., Coyville 
Hesner, G. E., Topeka 
Hensley, C. M., Topeka 
Hertzler, R. H., Newton 
Heidrick, D. L.. Welda 
Hickey, F. R., Chanute 
Hinshaw, L. M.. Bennington 
Hissem, R. W., Wichita 
Higgenbotham, G. W., Wich- 
ita 
Hindman, J. H., Humboldt 
Hobson, G. H., Kansas City 
Horner, T. E., Atchison 
Hockaday, J. A., Santanta 
Hobart, W. K., Topeka 
Hood, T. A., Garnett 
Horn, M. H., Morrowville 
Horn, H. W., Wichita 
Hombach, F. J., Kansas City 
Hodges, W. A., Severy 
Hoggart, Alex, Ottawa 
Hoffman, R. L., Ellsworth 
Hodgson, J. E., Downs 
Holland, D. A., Cambridge 


Johnson, F. T., Jr., Elmdale 
Johnson, E. H., Peabody 
Johnson, E. W., Coffeyville 
Jordan, B. H., Medicine L’ge 
Jury, H. W., Claflin 
Kalbfleisch, E. L., Newton 
Kennedy, Francis, Norton 
Kennedy, J. G., Altoona 
Keller, W. C., Athol 
Kellam, S. H., Cherryvale 
Keefer, M. H., Kansas City 
Keith, E. R., Leavenworth 
Kerr, C. C., Lecompton 
Kidd, N. A. Jr., Ellis 
King, H. W., Kansas City 
King, G. A., Maple Hill 
Kisecker, D. E., Caldwell 
Kingsley, G. A., Kansas City 
Knappenberger, G. E., Man- 
kato 
Knowles, H. P., Sterling 
Knisley, A. L., Liberal 
Koch, A. G., Hutchinson 
Koentz, H. P., Onaga 
Koger, R. G., Norwich 
Koons, F. W., Nickerson 
Kreger, G. C., Richmond 


McCormick, G. C., Baxter 
Springs 
McCool, S. A., Neosho Falls 
McCarthy, H. E., Kansas City 
McCullough, W. A., Delavan 
McCreery, G. R., Whiting 
McGill, J. F., Ft. Scott 
McGaughey, H. B., Jamest’n 
McGuire, C. A., Topeka 
McGinnis, S. S., Dighton 
McGlaughlin, J. A., Greens- 
burg 
McGee, C. J., Leavenworth 
McGonigle, G. L., Bucyrus 
McKinney, R. B., Augusta 
McKeehan, L. P., Atchison 
McKinnon, J. C., Caldwell 
McKinlay, C. A., Wichita 
MecManis, J. E., Havensville 
McNair, C. F., Topeka 
McNaught, J. F., Girard 
McFarland, C.R., Blue Rapids 
Mabie, L. D., Kansas City 
Mallison, S. N., Canton 
Manson, D. W., Burlington 
Marrs, E. A., Moline 
Marchbanks, H. E., Pittsburg 
Matassarin, Leon, Wichita 
Maness, W. G., Preston 


Kraft, F. E., Nat’] Mil. Home Mathews, J. R., Manhattan 


Lawrence, A. K., Wichita 
Landis, G. A., Parsons 


Matz, P. B., Kansas City 
Maxson, J. C., Corning 


Langworthy, J. H., Leav’w’thMay, J. W., Kansas City 


Lardner, J. C., Ft. Scott 
Lapat, W., Larned 

Layton, R. W., Kansas City 
Lambeth, G. S., Bronson 
Lerrigo, C. H., Topeka 
Lewis, A. J., Council Grove 
Lewis, W. J., Colby 

Lewis, C., Kansas City 
Lencyer, A., Aurora 
Lindsay, M. K., Topeka 
Lightner, O. N., Benton 
Liston, Odus, Hudson 

Lind, A. J., Kansas City 
Little, A. W., Kansas City 


Hudiburg. W. S.. Independ’ce Little, G. R., Wichita 


Hudson. H. H.. Newton 
Hunt, W. D., Emporia 


Lightfoot, E. C., Mineral 
Loveland, F. L., Topeka 


Mann, F..P., Valley Falls 
Manson, D. W., Burlingame 
Marks, J. M., Valley Falls 
Mason, B. B., Grenola 
Mason, K. P., Cawker City 
Mayfield, C., Hutchinson 
Martin, S. H., Cambridge 
Martin, W. M., Wellington 
Martin, E. N., Clay Center 
Martin, C. J., Cullison 
Mayer, H. M., Ellsworth 
Mayer, B. H., Peabody 
Maggard, D. I., Wichita 
Mahaffy, G. C., Ottawa 
Makins, H. M., Abilene 
Meade, F. K., Hays 
Melencamp, N. E., Dodge City 


Hunsberger, H. G., Mt. Hope Longnecker, C. W., Kingman Melton, D. W., Preston 
Longenecker, O. M., Rosedale Menninger, K. A., Topeka 


Hunter, W. S., Norton 
Isenburg, B. A., Alton 
lliff, W. H., Crestline 
Ingels, A. B., Larned 
Irland, E. M., Coldwater 
James, R. W., Winfield 
Jackson, D. O., Manchester 
Jennings, Geo., Simpson 


Lowis, W. J., Colby 
Lodge, E. A., Parsons 
Logsdon, R. O., Wichita 
Lovene, A. W., Burdick 
Lose, F. D., Madison 
Lowe, O. C., Paola 
Lull, C. C., Topeka 


Meyers, S. M., Potter 
Myers, E. A., Wakefield 
Myers, Grant, Benton 
Mielke, C. H., Alma 
Mitler, C. M., Oakley 
Missildine, J. G., Parsons 
Millard, S. T., Topeka 
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Page, Willifred, McCracken 


Michenor, W. E., Ottawa 
Pattison, J. F., Augusta 


Miller, Frank, Wichita 
Miller, Milton, Topeka é 
Miller, N. D., Topeka ison 

Miller, W. P., Kan. City, Mo. Petty, C. N., Altamont 
Miller, R. H., Greensburg __ Pettet, J. D., Arcadia 

Mills, L. D., Greeley Pettet, P. A., Paola 

Mills, C. J., Lebo Peterson, D., Latham 
Middlekauf, C. J., Hays Peppers, J. L., Newton 
Milne, L. S., Kansas City Phares, W. A., Wichita 
Mitchell, W. I., Wichita Phillebaum, J. C., Irving 
Moffatt, E. J., Clyde Phillips, Carl, Lawrence 
Moore, J. M., Madison Pierce, L. J., Englewood 
Moore, O. O., Topeka Pickler, R. S., Beloit 

Moore, D. J., Idana Poston, W. O., Quenemo 
Morris, Clyde, Kansas City Porter, Geo., Centerville 
Mosley, C. L., Hepler Poultre, F. G., Horton 
Morgan, E. C., Clay Center Praither, B. T., Peabody 
Morgan, D. L., Emporia Prout, W. S., Concordia 
Moses, H. N., Salina Preston, R. O., Meriden 
Mowery, W. E., Salina Purves, G. K., Wichita 
Morton, W. R., Green Quiring, W. O., Shawnee 
Munford, R. H., Dodge City Randolph, J. F., Belle Plaine 
Munford, D. C., Montezuma Ransom, J. L. (colored), To- 
Mundell, W. N., Hutchinson _ peka 
Murdock, Sam, Jr., Sabetha Radfield, E. G., Salina 
Myers, S. M., Potter Ramey, W. G., Protection 
Naismith, Jas., Lawrence Ragan, R. E., Spring Hill 
Nash, A. R., Parsons Randall, C. L., Neodesha 
Naylor, N. E., Centropolis Reeves, E. A., Kansas City 
Nesselrode, C. C., Kansas CityRessler, C. E., Anthony 
Neptune, J. W., Salina Reese, Hal, Thayer 
Newton, Malcolm, Lincoln Reed, W. W., Blue Rapids 
Newman, M. C., Toronto Reid, J. T., Ioia 

Nevitt, R. R., Mildred Rhodes, W. L., Kansas City 
Nichols, R. T., Liberal l ‘ 
Nichols, W. J., Pittsburg Riddell, J. D., Salina 
Nienstadt, W. F., Hartford Rinehart, J. H., Quinter 
Nixon, W. A., Great Bend __ Risdon, J. W., Leavenworth 
Nixon, J. W., Girard Riley, B. R., Benedict 
Norman, W. G., Cherryvale Richert, H., Goessel 
Nossman, A. H., Whitewater Ross, C. E., Wichita 
Nyburg, M. O., Ashland Robison, Norval, Bison 
O’Connell, J. H., Topeka Robinson, C. W., Atchison 
O’Conner, T. A., Topeka 1 
O’Donnell, F. W., Junct’n C’y Robinson, W. F., Eudora 
O’Leary, A. J., Burr Oak Rodda, E. D., Arma 
Oechsli, A. B., Stockton Russell, M. F., Great Bend 
Orr, W. E., Arma Rudolph, J. T., Belle Plaine 
Osburn, W. F., Parsons Rudback, John, Seneca 
Owen, A. K., Topeka Rushton, J. S., Morrill 
Owensby, O. M., Puttsburg Ruth, G. D., Mound Ridge 
Ott, L. S. S., Topeka Sander, C. E., Rosedale 
Parker, H. J., Hutchinson Salisbury, H. T., Burlington 
Parker, C. A., Maize Sams, L. V., Topeka 
Patterson, P. M., Kansas CitySchlegel, E. H., Wichita 
Payne, O. C., Humboldt Schwartz, C. W., Topeka 


Parmer, W. R., Kansas City Scales, H. L., Hutchinson 
Palmer, W. C., Hiawatha 
Padfield, E. G., Salina 

Parrish, W. A., Mulberry 


Schaffer, Frank, McLouth 
Scott, J. R., Newton 
Scott, A. B., Bucklin 
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Sceates, E. R., Kansas City 
Schroder, L. M., Kingsley 


Pearl], F. A. (colored), Atch- Seehorn, N. A., Hutchinson 


Seydell, E. M., Wichita 
Settle, J. A., Reading 
Sharp, E. A., Kansas City 
Shawhan, R. C., Nat’l Mili- 
tary Home 
Shelton, F. W., Independence 
Shaw, J. C., Holton 
Shull, W. I. H., Topeka 
Sheldon, F. B., McDonald 
Shelley, A. A., Galena 
Sherman, J. N., Thayer 
Shepard, C. O., Independence 
Sheppard, C. E., Larned 
Sharpe, Elwood, Paris Isl- 
and, S. C. 
Simpson, L. I., Moran 
Simpson, M. B., Jewell City 
Skates, H. R., Baxter Sp’gs 
Slayton, F. H., Wichita 
Smith, H. H., Highland 
Smith, D. H., Richmond 
Smith, C. H., Pittsburg 
Smith, H. D., Washington 
Smith, L. T., Newton 
Smith, W. F., Atchison 
Smith, D. C., Radley 
Smith, J. E., Kansas City 
Smith, L. A., Lawrence 
Snyder, H. G., Seneca 
Soering, J. W., Norcatur 
Springer, R. W., Pretty Prai- 
rie 


Richmond, Thos., Kansas CitySpeer, W. L., Clay Center 


Spake, L. B., Kansas City 
Speak, R. L., Kansas City 
Stuckey, H. W., Ft. Riley 
Stephens, C. B., Waldron 
Steadman, L. S., Junction C’y 
Stockton, M. L., Gridley 
Sterett, D. R., Leavenworth 
Stolenberg, W. R., Kingsley 


Robinson, P. W., Osawatomie Stewart, J. G., Topeka 


Stewart, R. B., Topeka 
Sutcliffe, J. S., Iola 
Sutton, J. M., Lincoln 
Swenney, R. W., Rosedale 
Swab, C. M., Haddam 
Swails, J. G., Wathena 
Swartz, C. W., Topeka 
Taylor, E. C., Pretty Prairie 
Taylor, F. B., Leavenworth 
Taylor, R. A., Meriden 
Taggart, H. H., Wichita 
Terry, H. H., Fort Worth 
Tenney, E. S., Ft. Warren 
Tenney, E. H., Kansas City 
Thumes, G. W., Winona 
Thacher, G. I., Waterville 
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Thomas, B. D., Shawnee 
Thomas, C. A., Edna 
Theis, P. F., Arma 
Tinder, J. W., Parsons 
Tinney, R. M., Norton 
Tolle, C. E., Seneca 
Tomlinson, L. M., Harvey- 
ville 


racks, F. H. 
Tooley, G. E., Washington 
Trueheart, M., Sterling 
Trump, F. A., Ottawa 
Turner, A. J., Garnett 


Tugg, C. W., Great Bend 
Ungles, J. B., Langdon 
Updegrove, W. H., Pittsburg 
Van Deventer, R. W., Wel- 
lington 
Van Duyn, A. H., Hill City 
Venard, J. S., Ness City 
Vermillion, E. L., Kan. City 
Vincent, H. A., Perth 


omie 


District Board Work from a Doctor’s 
Standpoint 


J. T. AXTELL, M.D., Newton, Kan. 


Read at the Annual Meeting of the Kansas Medical Society, 
Kansas City, May, 1918. 


On the sixth day of April 1917, the 
United States of America declared war 
against Germany. The events which led 
up to this declaration, the murder of in- 
nocent women and children by the sinking 
of the Lusitania and other ships on the 
high seas—the international highways 
where we had a perfect right to sail—are 
matters of history and do not come within 
the scope of this record. It is interesting, 
however, to remember that in 1812 we 
fought for this principle and won, and 
that if we should give up this right we 
could probably never assert it again, and 
the loss of the right to the seas and the 
markets of the world would mean finan- 
cial panic and ruin. 

On the 18th of May, 1917, the Selective 
Service law went into effect. Under this 
law all males between the ages of 21 and 
31 were required to register, stating their 
names, ages, occupations, whether single 
or married, their nationality, etc. This 


registration took place on the fifth day 
of June, 1917. 





Walker, G. R., Iola 

Walker, J. F.; Wichita 
Walker, W. H., Kansas City 
Ward, R. C., Scandia 
Wagner, L. S., Florence 
Waite, G. R., Kiowa 

Watts, V. E., Smith Center 
West, J. W., Narka 

Tooley, M. C., Schofield Bar- Webb, J. A. H., Stafford 
Webb, H. M., Humboldt 
Wentworth, J. L., Ark. City 
Wesley, P. F., Haviland 
Wedel, A. J., Hesston 
Wehe, W. A., Toronto 
Turner, J. W., Ft. Leavenw’thWelch, W. L., Hazelton 
Welch, Jas., Herington 
Weathers, Bahnson, Oawat- 


Weaver, Ross, Concordia 
Weisgerber, A. L., Perry 
Wiedling, W. H., Topeka 
Winslow, G. H., Grainfield 
Willson, E. L., Marysville . 
Withams, J. O., Emporia 
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Williams, A. P., Neodesha 
Wilson, H. W. (colored), Sa- 
lina 
Wilhoit, J. C., Manhattan 
Wilkinson, H., Kansas City 
Wilmoth, W. L., Denison 
White, M. L., Topeka 
White, F. W., Emporia 
White, E. E., Stockton 
White, G. R., Kiowa 
White, Myron, Coffeyville 
Wheeler, L. J., Eilenwood 
Whitaker, W. O., Wichita 
Work, J. L., Topeka 
Wrightman, F. E., Sabetha 
Wright, H. W., Enterprise 
Wyatt, C. A., Wakarusa 
Yates, R. C., Vinland 
Yound, R. C., Summit 
Young, W. H., Fredonia 
Young, R. C., Arkansas City 
Yoosuf, A. A. K., Worcester 
Zugg, C. W., Great Bend 
Zink, Clyde M., Wellington 


On June 21 a local board for each county 
was appointed for the purpose of classify- 
ing all registrants within the county. 
These boards usually consisted of the 
county clerk, the sheriff, and the county 
physician. 

On July 20, 1917, in Washington, D. C., 
under the personal direction of President 
Wilson, the drawing of all registered men 
took place. This was a human lottery and 
established what are called “order num- 
bers” and each man is supposed to be 
called for service, other things being equal, 
according to this order number. 

On July 20 Governor Capper, acting 
under the direction of the President of 
the United States, created two appeal 
boards in the State of Kansas. These 
were known as the First and Second Dis- 
trict boards. The First District board in- 
cluded the First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Congressional Districts. The Second Dis- 
trict board included the Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Congressional Districts. 
On each district board there was sup- 
posed to be an attorney or a representa- 
tive of the law, one man to represent ag- 
riculture, one to represent industry, one 
to represent manufacturing, and one phy- 
sician. The first members of the First 
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District board were F. C. Coburn of To- 
peka, Hugh Farrelly of Chanute, G. E. 
Blakely of Emporia, E. E. Brewster of 
Leavenworth, and our Dr. S. J. Crumbine 
of Topeka. Later Dr. Crumbine gave up 
his place to Dr. W. S. Lindsay of Topeka, 
who is the present medical member of the 
board. Other changes were made until 
only one of the original members, G. E. 
Blakeley, remains on the board. The First 
District board made its headquarters in 
Topeka. 

On the Second District board were ap- 
pointed Judge F. C. Price of Ashland, W. 
F. Benson of El Dorado, Alfred Docking 
of Manhattan, A. J. Johnson of Wichita, 
and the writer. No changes have been 
made in this board since its organization. 
Thé Second District board met in Wichita 
on July 30, 1917, and made Wichita its 
place of headquarters. 

On the sixth day of August, 1917, there 
was held in Topeka a joint session of the 
two district boards, called together by the 
Governor for the consideration of harmo- 
nious methods and rules of action on such 
questions as dependency, agriculture, in- 
dustry, and physical examinations. On the 
thirteenth day of August the Second Dis- 
trict board began its regular work in 
Wichita and has been in almost continu- 
ous session singe that day. 

Over 40,000 cases have been examined 
by the Second District board, besides many 
re-examinations. The work has been dif- 
ficult and trying. The hours have been 
long. The board usually began work at 
8 o’clock in the morning and worked until 
12, began again at 1 P.M. and worked until 
6, and very often met again in the evening 
for several hours work, and very often 
worked on Sunday in order to get the 
number of soldiers that were required by 
the War Department. Members of this 
board left their homes and business in- 
terests, in many cases involving thousands 
of dollars of loss, and worked for the Gov- 
ernment, practically without remunera- 
tion—but I believe that every member of 
the board, when he thought of his home 
interests and was so tired of the uncon- 
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genial work that he felt like bolting, usy- 
ally thought of the boys “over there” jn 
the trenches, risking their lives as wel] 
as giving their time, and he buckled up 
his belt another notch and thought that 
simply nothing he could do should be con- 
sidered a sacrifice. 

On the fifth day of September, 1917, the 
first draft was made, which was a eal] 
for 5 per cent of the quota which had been 
assigned to each county and was made 
from the selected men who had been passed 
upon by the boards. On the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 40 per cent were called, and on 
the third of October another 40 per cent 
called. On October 18 the boards were 
asked to select and certify the last 15 per 
cent, but probably because of lack of fa- 
cilities for caring for them, this 15 per 
cent was not really called out until April, 
1918. 

Under the first work of the boards, a 
man was either selected and certified for 
service or he was discharged or exempted. 
There were no half-way measures and 
there was no selection into classes. On 
December 15, 1917, at noon, all discharges 
were annulled and questionaires were pre- 
pared which made a classification of all 
men, not already inducted into the ser- 
vice, into five classes, and each class has 
numerous subdivisions represented by let- 
ters A, B, C, D, ete. It is‘understood and 
expected that no one will be called from 
Class 2 until Class 1 is exhausted, and so 
on down the line. 

These questionaires were finally ready 
and their mailing began on the 15th day 
of December, 1917, and 5 per cent were 
mailed each day for twenty days. Each 
questionaire was divided into twelve series. 
Series 1, regarding age, occupation, edu- 
cation, etc.; Series 2, physical fitness; Ser- 
ies 3, legislative, executive and judicial 
officers; Series 4, ministers of religion; 
Series 5, divinity students; Series 6, mili- 
tary or naval service; Series 7, citizenship; 
Series 8, officials, federal employes, pilots 
and mariners; Series 9, religious convic- 
tion against war; and Series 10, 11 and 
12, dependency, industrial and agricultural 
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occupations. These last three were where 
the great work of the local and district 
poards was found. 

The medical work of the district boards 
was not very great, although there were 
constantly questions arising that only a 
doctor could answer or decide. A large 
part of the doctor’s time on the boards, 
however, had to be devoted to the classi- 
fication of registrants. In the early work- 
ings of the board, medical appeals were 
taken from the local boards and applicants 
were examined by the district boards or 
sent to physicians appointed by the dis- 
trict boards in different parts of the state. 
Under this system there were two physi- 
cians on each local board, one—called the 
consulting surgeon—acting only in an ad- 
visory capacity and examining only appli- 
cants who were rejected by the local board 
physician. 

After the questionaires were out but 
one physician was left on the local boards, 
and scattered over the state about fourteen 
medical advisory boards, of five members 
each, were created. It would be interest- 
ing, I think, to hear from some of the 
medical members of the advisory boards. 
If an applicant was accepted on physical 
grounds by the local physician, he could 
appeal to the nearest medical advisory 
board, or he could be sent to the medical 
advisory board by the government, in 
which case his expenses were paid to and 
from the board. Under the questionaire 
no physical examinations were made by 
the district boards and their duties were 
only to pass on appeal cases from the 
local and advisory boards. 

It is the theory of the Selective Service 
that every man is in the service of the 
government and owes everything to the 
government and his classification is for 
the purpose of determining where he can 
be the most benefit to his country. A 
man is not left on the farm because it is 
an injustice to him to take him from the 
farm, but only on the theory that he is 
worth more to the government there than 
he would be in any other service. 

If one saw nothing but the classifica- 
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tion of questionaires and the usual routine 
work of the district board, he would get 
a very poor opinion of the patriotism of 
Kansas people. It seemed to us that ev- 
ery man was trying by every possible 
means to evade military service. Exemp- 
tion was claimed on every possible ground 
and appeals were taken at every oppor- 
tunity where the classification did not suit 
the registrant. We had “conscientious ob- 
jectors” who claimed that the creed of 
their church would forbid them to partici- 
pate in war in any form, but it was a 
question in most cases whether the prin- 
cipal objection did not come from a great, 
big, yellow streak. In justice, however, it 
should be said that the conscientious ob- 
jection was much more pronounced among 
the fathers and mothers than it was among 
the boys themselves. 

We had applications for deferred classi- 
fication in agriculture from boys who not 
only were not raised upon a farm but had 
never spent a day of their lives in work- 
ing on a farm, and yet could make out a 
very good case where their parents hap- 
pened to own a piece of land. In most 
cases these frauds were detected and the 
applicant placed where he belonged, in 
Class 1, Division E. 

A fine point in classification came in 
distinguishing between industry and com- 
merce. Creameries, flouring mills and 
such industries, where necessary changes 
were made in food products, were pro- 
tected, while commerce—the simple buying 
and selling of products without change, 
such as grocery stores, merchandise stocks 
of all kinds, and even banks, were not 
protected. Many a grocer and dry goods 
merchant and bank cashier hoped he could 
be considered of more importance to the 
government in his business than in ser- 
vice abroad, but this was not according to 
rule, and he was promptly placed in Class 
1, Division F. 

“Fathers and mothers brought their 
great stalwart sons, claiming exemption or 
deferred classification on all kinds ‘of 
grounds, and the excuses they made were 
very often ludicrous. One man asked for 
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exemption for his son because he himself 
had but one eye, although there was 
nothing to show that his other eye was 
not good and he could perform as much 
work on the farm as any of his neighbors. 
One man claimed he had rheumatism so 
badly that he could not work and he 
walked doubled up and limping. When | 
shook hands with him I held his hand a 
little while and opened up the palm, which 
was thick and hard and horny from toil, 
and I said, “You poor man, just see how 
hard you have to work,” and he almost 
burst into tears and said, “Yes, Doctor, 1 
just have to work from morning until 
night, as hard as I can, I work all the 
time,” and yet he was claiming exemption 
for his son on account of his inability to 
work on the farm. 

One man appealed that his hired hand 
should be left with him as he had been 
working for him for three years and had 
never yet missed a chore-time. The board 
thought that such fidelity and attention 
to business on the part of the young man 
showed that he would make a very valu- 
able soldier and he was promptly put in 
Class 1. One boy 21 years of age claimed 
he had been “manager” of his father’s 
farm for fifteen years, and it was our 
opinion that he might become a General 
in a short time, if given an opportunity. 
The number of boys of about 21 years of 
age, in Kansas, that are “managers” of 
their fathers’ farms is very remarkable, 
as disclosed by the claims made to the 
local and district boards. The physical 
condition of the fathers in Kansas, as 
shown by the questionaires made out by 
their loving sons, is something deplorable. 
If you were to accept the evidence pre- 
sented in this way, you would conclude 
that there was scarcely an able-bodied 
father in all the country. They were 
never able to more than just “chore 
around” while the 21-year-old boys did all 
the work. I am sure the State Board of 


Health must take this matter up and look 
into it and see if something cannot be done 
for this spavined lot of middle-aged men. 

One man appealed to the district board, 
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from the findings of the local and med. 
ical advisory boards, on physical grounds, 
claiming that he had not had a thorough 
physical examination. He stated in his 
appeal that the board should have allowed 
him to hop 100 times before examining 
his heart, and that, as a matter of fact, 
they only made him hop 25 times, and he 
brought witnesses to prove how careless 
the medical advisory board had been. It 
was the opinion of the district board in 
this case that this man should be allowed 
to hop just as many times as he wished 
and he was advised to “hop” into the 
service as soon as possible. 

But there is another side to this pic- 
ture. There were many examples of read- 
iness to enlist. A number wrote on their 
questionaires, “Rearin’ to go.” Many men 
answered the question, “State why you 
cannot be easily replaced by another,” 
“There is no reason on earth,” and in 
such cases the district board always took 
the same view. One man answered the 
question, “State fully the actual condition 
which would result from your removal,” 
by saying, “I think it would be ideal.” 
We thought so, too. Six different boys, 
who were turned down for physical de- 
fects, reported to the Axtell Hospital for 
surgical work to enable them to pass the 
examination and enter the army. Each 
was operated on, his defect remedied and 
every one of them joined the service, most 
of them writing nice letters thanking us 
for what we had done for them. JHun- 
dreds of young men waived all claim of 
exemption and were anxious to get off in 
the first contingent. Many tried to trade 
with brothers and friends to get earlier 
into the war game, but there is no such 
thing as substitutes. 

However, it was always refreshing to 
get into one’s home town and see the Red 
Cross workers, the War Savings Stamps 
salesmen, the Liberty Loan drives, and see 
the parades and hear the bands play; to 
see the crowds that would gather at pub- 
lic meetings; and to notice this improve- 
ment from month to month, showing with- 
out any doubt that our people are getting 
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thoroughly warmed up, and warmed 
through and through, and that they are 
taking hold of this matter in real earnest. 
We are not really a nation of slackers, but 
we are red-blooded, wide-awake men and 
women, who love our country, who love 
freedom and democracy, and are willing 
to spend our last dollars—and our lives, if 
necessary—in this great world struggle 
for liberty. ' 
R 

The Work of Red Cross Organizations in 

Relation to the Preventive Medicine of 

the Future. 

Sirk ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, K.C.B., M.D. 


(An address delivered at American Red Cross headquar- 
ters, Washington, D.C., May 2, 1919.) 





It is difficult to give, as I am invited to 
do, in brief space and without the detailed 
reports of proceedings in which I took 
part, a clear conception of the conclusions 
reached at the extremely important Inter- 
national Conference of Red Cross Societies 
which was held in Cannes during April of 
this year. 

I shall endeavor, however, to state the 
conception which gave rise to the confer- 
ence and to give some of the conclusions 
reached by the experts in the number of 
departments of medicine on which are be- 
ing based the initial steps for the organ- 
ization of a new departure in Red Cross 
work. 

It is unnecessary to remind actual Red 
Cross workers of the vast amount of bene- 
ficent work, rendered possible by the gifts 
of possibly half the American population, 
which has been carried out by your agen- 
cies in the various belligerent countries. 
The record of saving life, of alleviation of 
suffering, and in other instances of pre- 
vention of greater suffering, is one calling 
for gratitude and congratulation. This 
work has been rendered, possible by an 
unrivalled combination of trained and of 
relatively untrained workers. The trained 
workers were indispensable; but without 
the invaluable assistance of intelligent, 
previously untrained, voluntary workers, a 
vast mass of suffering would have been 
left unalleviated and unrelieved. 
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This work in the main has been directed 
toward the healing of the sick and the 
wounded, but not entirely so; for most in- 
teresting and valuable work has been done 
among the civilian population of the bel- 
ligerent countries, in providing medical 
assistance, in special work for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, in securing medical 
assistance and advice for mothers and 
their children, and in caring for those 
who have been rendered homeless by ruth- 
less war. In America, also, Dr. Clark in- 
forms me that around military camps in 
states in which public health administra- 
tion is imperfect, an organization has been 
evolved, through co-operation between the 
Central Public Health Service and the 
American Red Cross, by means of which 
territories about camps have been “cleaned 
up,” the risks of malaria and other com- 
municable diseases, including venereal dis- 
eases, have been minimized, a good milk 
supply assured, and elementary sanitation 
established. It is evident, therefore, that 
already the Red Cross, when local sanitary 
arrangements were imperfect or in abey- 
ance, has taken upon itself the burden of 
the emergency preventive measures as well 
as of measures of relief. 

In so doing it has acted wisely. Pre- 
ventive work is always more productive 
in results than relief work. It is also more 
economical. It is wiser as well as more 
humane to erect a parapet along the top 
of a dangerous cliff than to provide an 
ambulance at its base. 

I do not, however, wish to give coun- 
tenance to the notion that prevention and 
treatment of disease must be regarded in 
antithesis. The two are parts of a whole 
and not distinct and separate. This may 
be illustrated by two of the most serious 
diseases to which humanity is _ subject, 
tuberculosis and syphilis. Of these, tuber- 
culosis is probably the chief producer of 
dependent widows and orphans; while 
syphilis, on the authority of Sir William 
Osler, must be regarded as third among 
the killing diseases. For the prevention 
of both of these diseases treatment forms 
an indispensable preventive measure. Ev- 
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ery arrangement conducing to the comfort 
or recovery of the tuberculosis patient di- 
minishes the risk of massive infection in 
his family; and the prompt treatment of 
syphilis by arseno-bensol preparations is 
the most effective means for securing his 
immediate disinfection as well as his prog- 
ress toward cure. And even when the ele- 
mentary personal infection is absent, it 
can be argued with justice that the prompt 
and efficient medical treatment and nurs- 
ing of the sick not only diminishes the 
duration of individual disability, but pre- 
vents the impoverishment and enfeeble- 
ment of other members of the same family. 

But for an increasing proportion of the 
total sickness of humanity, total preven- 
tion is now possible, and I need scarcely 
cite the almost complete disappearance of 
typhus in western nations in peace time, 
the rapid decline of enteric fever, and the 
improvement in regard to a large number 
of other diseases. The number of pre- 
ventible diseases is being steadily in- 
creased, as investigation progresses, and 
as our knowledge of the already ascer- 
tained laws of health increases and be- 
comes disseminated among the general 
population. 

It was, therefore, a happy inspiration 
of Mr. Davison, the president of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, which led to his calling 
together the international conference of 
Red Cross societies at Cannes, with a view 
to considering means by which the world- 
wide activities of Red Cross workers 
might be utilized for the prevention of 
illness as well as for the treatment of sick 
and wounded mankind. It is a vision of 
the future, which I think will have a great 
influence on the welfare of mankind, if, 
as I am confident will be the case, the con- 
ception fires the souls of the multitude of 
Red Cross workers and contributors in 
every civilized country, and leads them to 
determine against demobilization of their 
forces, and to continue their beneficent ac- 
tivities against the horrors of peace, which, 
in the aggregate, are even more serious to 
mankind than those of war. 

The statement that the devastations pro- 
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duced by disease in times of peace are even 
greater than the loss of life from war, may 
be illustrated by the experience of Eng. 
land and Wales. In the four years, 1911. 
14, immediately preceding the world war, 
2,036,466 persons died in England and 
Wales, while, according to official figures, 
the total loss of men during the four and 
a fourth years of war was 835,743, includ- 
ing 161,800 presumed dead. The war fig. 
ures give the entire loss for the British 
Empire; but it cannot be far from the 
truth to state that war on the gigantic 
scale of the war from which we have just 
emerged has killed in Great Britain about 
one-third as many as have died in the 
civilian population in a _ corresponding 
period. I do not lose sight of the fact 
that a large proportion of the civilian 
deaths occur in ripe old age, and that 28 
per cent of the total civilian deaths occur 
among the children under 5, while those 
destroyed by war are adults and the most 
virile of our race. But the greater part 
of the deaths in childhood, as well as in 
adult life, before old age is reached, are 
preventible; and in the future will be pre- 
vented, given adequate research, intelligent 
and unsparing application of knowledge 
already in our possession, and an avoid- 
ance of the public parsimony which in 
relation to public health constitutes the 
most serious form of extravagance. That 
is the ideal which Mr. Davison and his 
collaborators place before us; and it was 
to devise plans to this end and to enlist 
the continued co-operation of all Red Cross 
workers that the conference was called at 
Cannes. 


The conference held a number of general 
meetings in which the general policy to 
be pursued was discussed, and then divided 
itself into sections dealing with the follow- 
ing subjects: -Preventive medicine, child 
welfare, tuberculosis, malaria, venereal 
diseases, nursing, information and statis- 
tics. These sections were not selected as 
covering the entire ground of preventive ° 
medicine, but as forming branches of work 
in which early investigation and action 
appeared to be most desirable. 
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But first of all the lines of general pol- 
icy were discussed. 

It is evident that although measures for 
the prevention of disease constitute a defi- 
nite governmental function — neglect of 
which is treason to the communal welfare 
—even in the more advanced countries our 
governing bodies have not lived up to their 
potentialities. In scarcely a single sphere 
of its work can it be said of any govern- 
ment, or of any local authority, that what 
could be done to prevent disease and to 
avoid human suffering has been completely 
accomplished. To. say this is merely to 
express the imperfections of humanity, 
singly, or the greater imperfections of 
committees and councils entrusted with the 
public purse and the public weal. 

There is, and I think always will be, 
ample scope for supplementation of official 
work by voluntary workers, for the experi- 
mentation in new and promising work 
which it is so difficult to initiate in offi- 
cial circles, and for the undertaking of 
necessary work by devoted volunteers when 
public opinion and officialdom refuse to 
undertake it. 

This disposes of the argument that Red 
Cross activities in the prevention of dis- 
ease merely prevent the development of 
official work. The true object of all vol- 
untary workers is to stimulate official pub- 
lic health work, and when in any sphere 
the latter is fully developed to welcome 
the disappearance or reduction of volun- 
tary non-official work, or seek the new 
means of social help which are always 
waiting for devoted workers to initiate. 

The conference agreed that the new work 
of the Red Cross would naturally divide 
itself into two parts: an international bu- 
reau, and national organizations. The du- 
ties of these and their relation to each 
other will be more clearly seen in the 
light of experience. The international bu- 


reau in the scheme proposed for the con- 
sideration of the conference—which re- 
ceived general approval—would act as a 
great center for collecting information on 
various public health subjects, and for 
digesting it and subsequently distributing 
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it by means of special publications, or peri- 
odical journals, or on application from 
those requiring specialized information. It 
would also act as a means of educating the 
general public on urgent problems affect- 
ing its welfare; and it would be utilized 
as a center, organizing in less favored 
communities, missions which would under- 
take local investigations and remedial 
work. These surveys and activities would 
be intended rather as demonstration cen- 
ters than as permanent organizations, the 
intention being to withdraw them as soon 
as the necessary work could be carried on 
by local Red Cross or other organizations. 

It was suggested that the central bureau 
should comprise a number of branches 
dealing with epidemic diseases, tubercu- 
losis, venereal disease, child welfare, nurs- 
ing and other subjects, collating and an- 
alyzing information and distributing it 
through the medium of the National Red 
Cross of each country. 

Such a central bureau it will, I think, 
be agreed will be of the greatest value to 
all social and public health workers, while 
not clashing with any existent agency. 

The proposed organization of Red Cross 
agencies for preventive work has already 
received an imprimatur in the draft league 
of peace; and it would be appropriate that 
its headquarters should be near if not 
side by side with the future home of that 
league. If it receives the full development 
for which we hope, it will form, perhaps, 
a chief instrument in securing peace and 
continued happiness for mankind. 

The relation of the central bureau to 
National Red Cross societies will be one 
of mutual co-operation. The central bu- 
reau will provide information and facili- 
ties for ‘national work; the actual work 
will need to be carried out in each country 
nationally and in the main from funds 
supplied by that country. 

It is not intended that the National Red 
Cross shall undertake, much less compete 
with, work already being carried out either 
by local authorities or by existing voluntary 
associations. If, for instance, there is a 
society concerning itself with child wel- 
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fare, or the prevention of tuberculosis, or 
of venereal diseases, the National Red 
Cross would naturally give such assistance 
as it could through its voluntary workers 
in this special work, while leaving un- 
touched existing arrangements. If no such 
societies existed, the National Red Cross 
might advantageously assist in their form- 
ation, retiring as soon as the separate or- 
ganization was working. 

In countries in which official and exist- 
ent voluntary agencies scarcely exist, more 
active and continued direct work of the 
Red Cross organization will be called for; 
in such countries assistance may be needed 
from the central international bureau. 

Evidently there are many points of cen- 
tral and national administration requiring 
and now receiving fuller and more de- 
tailed consideration; and all that need now 
be said is that it appears to me certain 
that international and national Red Cross 
organizations which will concern them- 
selves with the prevention of disease as 
well as with the relief of suffering will 
be formed, and that they will have preg- 
nant influence in hastening the reduction 
of human disease. 


The second week’s deliberations of the 
conference at Cannes were filled with 
meetings of committees of experts and 
more formal sectional meetings, at which 
lines of policy on certain specific subjects 
were formulated for the later deliberations 
of Red Cross societies in Geneva. 

It is unnecessary to summarize in detail 
the scientific recommendations reached in 
various subjects. It may suffice, as indi- 
cating the wide scope of the field of work 
about to be surveyed, that among the more 
urgent problems of preventive medicine 
priority was given to advocary of combined 
efforts for the prevention of the major 
pests of mankind, of the provision of lab- 
oratory assistance in the diagnosis of dis- 
ease, and in securing more accurate vital 
statistics and improvements in_ public 


health legislation. 

In child welfare work, the importance 
of health visiting, of child welfare centers, 
of an’improved midwifery service, and of 
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continuous observation of children under 
school age as well as scholars was empha- 
sized.. 

In regard to tuberculosis, stress was 
laid on the essential point that measures 
against this disease must embrace the 
whole of the sick lifetime of the patient, 
and must include, when necessary, meas- 
ures for obviating the results arising from 
the fact that the partially recovered pa- 
tient commonly is unable to earn an eco- 
nomic wage. 

In the prevention of venereal diseases a 
similarly wide outlook was advocated, in- 
cluding the necessary social and moral as 
well as medical measures against their 
spread. 

In the preceding brief statement I have 
endeavored to indicate the main outlines 
of the proposals considered by the Cannes 
conference. My statements are merely 
those of a participator in the conference; 
and it is evident that outside of the mo- 
mentous decision to endeavor to retain 
mobilized the forces of Red Cross organ- 
izations and to secure their assistance in 
the great impending struggle against dis- 
ease, no final decisions have been made. 
The growth of the central and of each 
national organization in the desired direc- 
tion must necessarily occupy time, though 
I believe development will be rapid, once 
the great ideal is visualized clearly by Red 
Cross workers in each country. 

I have referred in an earlier part of 
these remarks to the imperfections of gov- 
ernments, central and local, in the control 
of disease. These imperfections indicate 
one of the most promising fields in which 
voluntary agencies, like the Red Cross, can 
assist toward greater efficiency. Both local 
and central authorities are elected by the 
people themselves and the laws and regu- 
lations for the promotion of the public 
health—and what is even more important, 
the enforcement of existing regulations— 
depend for their efficiency on public opin- 
ion which we can all assist in forming. 
The natural tendency on the part of the 
social enthusiast who has been disap- 
pointed in his efforts at reform is either 
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to retire from the fight or to organize a 
voluntary organization having the same 
end in view. This last may sometimes be 
the best line to pursue, though in that case 
endeavor should be made to secure friendly 
relationship with, if not also the active 
co-operation of, the local authority. But 
often the most hopeful plan is to fight the 
local elections and to secure the election 
on local governing bodies of men and 
women who will give these bodies no peace 
until the necessary reforms are secured. 
If we are to be helpful we must be 
kindly and charitable in our criticism of 
local authorities. Nothing has made it so 
dificult to secure good men and women 
to undertake the burden of local govern- 
ment as the indiscriminating and unchar- 
itable criticism aimed at those engaged in 
it. Criticism of members of our central 
and local governing bodies is not seldom 
deserved; but critics are too often those 
who will give no assistance in the work 
which, with insufficient knowledge, they 
vilify. When we hear of scandals in ad- 
ministration, let us have a sense of pro- 
portion, remembering the grosser corrup- 
tion evidenced for instance in Pepys’ Diary 
and especially remembering that the best 
way to remove corruption is by ourselves 
taking a part in the work of central or 
local government, or by steadily upholding 
those who are doing so with integrity. 
The onlooker, whether it be on volun- 
tary or on official work for the commercial 
good, has his duty to perform as well as 
the worker. It is his duty to make him- 
self acquainted with local conditions and 
with local administration, even though he 
takes no part in it. A chief need at the 
present time is an interested study by 
every adult of all the phases of local ad- 
ministration in each district; and in my 
view Red Cross organizations will be ren- 
dering inestimable service to the commu- 
nity if they succeed in educating the pub- 
lic conscience to this effect. Increased 
local patriotism is urgently needed if the 
prospective fight against disease by the 
Red Cross societies is to succeed, and if 
the further triumphs of preventive medi- 
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cine within our reach are to be secured. 
To this end enthusiasm will need to be 
infused into official public health admin- 
istration as well as into the work of vol- 
untary agencies; and it is only by develop- 
ing all the possibilities of our governing 
bodies as well as of voluntary societies and 
by securing the closest co-operation be- 
tween the two that the new ideal of the 
Red Cross organization can be realized. 
BR 
Dressing for Burns 

Torald Sollman reports that solutions of 
dichloramine-T in chlorcosane do not pro- 
tect the large open surfaces. of burns 
against mechanical irritation and access of 
air. On the contrary, the solution is ab- 
sorbed by the dressing, which is then glued 
by the wound secretions and causes pain 
and injury when the dressing is changed. 
As a result of a study of the decomnosi- 
tion of dichloramine-T by different solv- 
ents, Sollman proposes the use of an oint- 
ment of three parts of surgical paraffin 
and seven parts of liquid petrolatum as a 
protective dressing on wounds (burns) 
treated with dichloramine-T-chlorcosane 
solution. It may even be used as a basis 
for a dichloramine-T ointment.—Journal 
A.M.A., April 5, 1919, p. 992. 

BR 
Dakin’s Solution 

According to New and Nonofficial Rem- 
edies, 1919, surgical solution of chlorinated 
soda may be prepared: .1. By the elec- 
trolysis of a sodium chlorid solution. 2. 
By the action of chlorin on sodium car- 
bonate. 3. By the interaction of chlor- 
inated lime and sodium carbonate solutions 
with subsequent treatment with either 
boric acid or sodium bicarbonate to reduce 
the alkalinity—Journal A. M. A., April 5, 
1919, p. 1021. 











There is no evidence of latent injury to 
the dental nerves from repeated injections 
of procain to control supersensitiveness of 
the teeth. If an isotonic solution is used 
and this solution made sterile by boiling, 
it is not probable that it will be injurious. 
—Journal A. M. A., April 8, 1919, p. 1022. 
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The Annual Meeting 

Most of us were a little pessimistic 
about the meeting at Ottawa—before the 
meeting. Few of us expected to see more 
than a hundred—or possibly a hundred and 
fifty—in attendance. We had been as- 
sured by traveling men, who were visit- 
ing the doctors in various parts of the 
state, that very few of them expected to 
attend. It was generally admitted that 
Ottawa, without the facilities of its new 
hotel, would be unable to accommodate the 
usual number of visiting members. It 
was also a matter of general comment that 
the physicians in Kansas had lost interest 
in the Society during the war, and that 
the increased amount of sickness would 
prevent many of the faithful from being 
present at this meeting. 

The meeting itself proved us all bad 
guessers. There were two hundred and 
thirty members registered, and there were 
at least twenty in attendance who did not 
register. In view of the fact that there 
are at least two hundred of our active 
members still in service that is a very 
good attendance. Among those present 
were many of the busiest practitioners in 
the state. In spite of the unexpected large 


attendance, the Ottawa physicians were 
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able to find accommodations for all of 
them. 

The Franklin County Society has not a 
very large membership, but it does seem 
to have a large proportion of live ones 
It was rather discouraging when it was 
found that the new hotel would not be 
ready for occupancy, but the citizens were 
called upon to open their homes to the 
visiting physicians and every one had a 
good bed to sleep in and found plenty of 
good food. Neither were they to be out- 
done by the larger societies in the state 
in the matter of entertainment, for on 
Wednesday evening an excellent banquet 
was spread in the dining room of the Nel- 
son and with sweet music and good cheer 
we were made to appreciate in full the 
hospitality of Ottawa and the medical fra- 
ternity of Franklin County. 

One of the very striking and pleasing 
features of this meeting was the unusually 
small number of vacancies on the program. 
At no previous meeting in our recollection 
have so many of the men on the program 
been on hand to respond when their names 
were called. At no previous meeting in 
our recollection has the attention of the 
members been so completely given to the 
program. 

The lectures by Dr. Bowman on “Hos- 
pital Standardization,” by Dr. Ochsner on 
“The Treatment of Flat Foot,” by Dr. 
Kanavel on “Experiences in Spinal Cord 
Surgery,” and by Dr. Binnie on “The 
Handling of Patients at the Front” were 
in themselves sufficient to compensate any 
of us for the trip to Ottawa. But the 
program as a whole was an unusually in- 
teresting one. 

The first meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates was held at 4 o’clock on Wednesday. 
At this meeting the reports of the various 
officers and the members of the Council 
were presented. At this meeting the pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws were submitted, as printed in the 
Journal, March and April numbers. These 
amendments were unanimously adopted 
without alteration. The House of Dele- 
gates met again, at 9 o’clock on Thursday, 
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for the election of officers. As usual a 
great deal of time was _ unnecessarily 
wasted in the absurd custom of making 
nominations for part of the offices by 
secret ballot. There are always three vice- 
presidents to be elected. There are no 
candidates for vice-president. No one has 
ever made a choice of men for these offices 
and invariably the ballot results in a very 
large number of nominees from whom 
eliminations must be made by further bal- 
loting before the final ballot for election 
can be taken. Almost invariably, after 
much time has been consumed in this way, 
the election is finally made by acclamation, 
and after the vice-presidents are elected 
the remaining officers are elected by in- 
structing the Secretary to cast the ballot 
of the House for someone for each partic- 
ular office. It is certainly a most irregular 
and irrational procedure, but every one is 
apparently satisfied with the results, and 
that is after all the most important thing. 

Dr. E. E. Liggett, of Oswego, who was 
elected president, has long been an active 
member of the Society, has taken great 
interest in its affairs and has done much 
toward building it up to its present stand- 
ing. We predict a prosperous year for the 
Society under his administration. 

According to the schedule six councilors 
should have been elected at this meeting, 
but the House voted that the councilors 
from the ninth and eleventh districts 
should not be elected at this time, so that 
next year and each succeeding year there 
will be four councilors to elect. The coun- 
cilors from the third, sixth and tenth dis- 
tricts were re-elected. Dr. W. F. Fee, of 
Meade, was elected councilor for the 
twelfth district. Prior to the fiftieth an- 
nual meeting Dr. Fee had served several 
terms as councilor from the twelfth dis- 
trict with credit to himself and honor to 
the Society. 

The House was informed that the So- 
ciety was now entitled to three delegates 
to the American Medical Association. The 
retiring president. Dr. W. S. Lindsay. and 
Dr. R. J. Morton were elected to represent 
the Society for the next two years. 
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The Control of Venereal Diseases 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by the members of the Kansas Medical 
Society in session at Ottawa, May 7 and 8: 

“Whereas, the Kansas State Board of 
Health in co-operation with the United 
States Public Health Service is conducting 
a vigorous campaign against venereal dis- 
eases, and 

“Whereas, physicians are particularly 
interested in that part of the campaign 
which relates to the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of venereal diseases, and 

“Whereas, the Kansas State Board of 
Health has arranged to provide facilities 
for free laboratory examinations of speci- 
mens for the diagnosis of venereal dis- 
eases, to furnish free arsphenamine for 
indigent cases and has adopted the policy 
of establishing clinics for the treatment of 
venereal diseases in the larger cities. 

“Therefore be it resolved that the Kan- 
sas State Medical Society heartily endorses 
the campaign being waged by the State 
Board of Health and especially that part 
of the campaign which provides facilities 
for the diagnosis and treatment of venereal 
diseases, and 

“Be it further resolved, that the Kan- 
sas State Medical Society call upon all 
physicians in the state to co-operate with 
the health authorities in their efforts to 
combat venereal diseases, and 

“Be it further resolved, that the local 
authorities in the larger cities of the state 
be urged to provide for the establishment 
of clinics in co-operation with the State 
Roard of Health, and 

“Be it further resolved, that copies of 
these resolutions be sent to the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, the 
Secretary of the State Board of Health, the 
editor of The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, and the editor of the 
State Medical Journal, with a request that 
they be published.” 

BR 


Physical Training in Public Schools 

The following resolution was introduced 
at the recent meeting of the Kansas Med- 
ical Society by Dr. W. F. Sawhill and was 
unanimously adopted by that body: 

“Resolved by the Kansas Medical Society 
in fifty-third annual convention assembled 
that it favors the making of thorough 
physical training in all the public schools 
of the state a part of the course of in- 
struction, thus better fitting the pupils 
not only for the duties of civil life but 
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making them better able to serve their 
country promptly in case of any future 
national emergency.” 
R 

The Council, at its meeting on Wednes- 
day, authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee to procure the portraits and histor- 
ical sketches of the organizers of the Kan- 
sas Medical Society and its numerous ex- 
presidents and such historical data in re- 
gard to the Society as may be of special 
interest, and place all this in the custody 
of the State Historical Society. 


BR 

The editor has been instructed by the 
Council to prepare the amended constitu- 
tion and by-laws for publication, and to 
have them printed in convenient form, to- 
gether with the compiled resolutions that 
have been adopted from time to time for 
the government of the Society. They will 
be published in a pocket edition and a 
copy will be mailed to each member of the 
Society. 








BR 





We are having much trouble in keeping 
in touch with members who have been dis- 


charged from the army service. It will 
help us materially if secretaries of county 
societies will report to the Journal office 
the names of their members who have re- 
turned home and also those who have 
changed locations. 





R 
Excerpts—By The Prodigal 
“DON’T BE Sor.” 

“He be sot in his ways.” It is almost 
impossible for a man to free himself sud- 
denly of preconceived notions or opinions. 
It is a gradual process and takes time to 
ease down. It takes time to readjust or 
reverse the intellectual machinery the same 
as it does in a speeding automobile. In 
going at a high rate of speed or intellec- 
tual pressure a sudden stop or reversal of 
the machinery is liable to injure the 
speeder or damage the machinery—except 
a Ford! 

An open mind to suggestion is a pro- 
gressive and safe mind, providing that the 
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primary and emergency brakes of the in- 
tellectual machinery are in good condition. 
There are many makes of automobiles but 
none of them are mechanically perfect. 
Not one of them satisfies the ideals of the 
mechanician. But if he is a good mechani- 
cian he will be open to suggestion and 
able to see the defects when pointed out 
to him and improve on the original ma- 
chine and line up with the age of me- 
chanics. On the other hand if he has a 
nut for a head there is no future for him. 
It is the same way with a doctor. He 
must keep his mind in an elastic, receptive 
mood toward new things and discoveries 
in everything, to keep young and not moss 
over. If he does not do so he is soon 
classed with and treated as a deficit—and 
red-inked. 

The infinite varieties of human beings 
and their diversity of interests are liable 
to throw the doctor off his balance in the 
treatment of his patients and to permit 
himself to follow the line of least resist- 
ance or a course of indifference in his 
practice. He is liable to be confused, for 
he can see no unison or harmony in these 
discordant and contradictory manifesta- 
tions in these subjects he is called upon 
to treat. To the supersensitive doctor this 
bedlam is liable also to make him daffy or 
want to quit. The careless, slacker doc- 
tor is but slightly if at all perturbed and 
his indifference proves an anodyne to him. 

The two dispositions or cuts of men- 
tality are aptly illustrated by the explana- 
tion of the negro as to why a greater per- 
centage of white men committed suicide 
than negroes. “Well, I tells yo’, Boss,— 
when a white man has troubles and things 
go wrong, he goes off and sets down to 
think he troubles ober and he gits all tan- 
gle up and de more he thinks, de wus he 
gits, and he goes off an’ kill hissef. Now 
a nigger he has troubles and git all fussed 
up and he goes off and sets down to ’sider 
matters and he jis’ natur’ly goes to sleep.” 
There is meat in both cocoanuts. The 
happy medium is a combination of the 
two mentalities. And he is the happy 
successful doctor who can get the mixture 














or compound so exact that there will be 
no precipitate. 
Moral—Be neither finicky nor sot. 


EMPIRICISM 

There were three principal schools of 
medicine among the ancient Greek physi- 
cians. Those who founded their practice 
on experience called themselves empirics; 
those who relied on theory, methodists; 
and those who held a middle course, dog- 
matists. An empiric was one who relied 
on practical experience alone. He is one 
who disregards the rules of science and 
regular practice. The methodists rejected 
observation, and founded their practice on 
reason and theory. The dogmatist based 
his practice on assumption—on “Thus saith 
the Lord.” 

Up-to-date medicine eschews these athies, 
paties and isms and classification of the 
ancient—the single track idea and practice, 
and combines into one, practice, obser- 
vation, experience and reason and is chary 
of dogmatism. The dangerous doctor then 
as now was and is the cocksure, skin-of- 
the-toad-will-cure-the-wart dogmatist. The 
practice of medicine is more sensible, has 
a better scientific foundation than ever 
before in its history. But it must not be 
forgotten that science owes its origin to 
the empiric. 

Empirical or personal observations and 
experiences have been raised to a science 
by statistics; and thus science was born. 
And whatever of science there is in medi- 
cine and surgery is due to classified, sys- 
tematized empiricism. 

Moral—In addition to what empiricism 
and science has done for medicine and sur- 
gery, we must classify and systematize our 
own observation and experience to be dy- 
namic and not static physicians. 


The contract has been let for an Onco- 
logic Radium hospital to be built in Los 
Angeles, at a cost of $200,000. 


Moike—“Whin yez sees wan Ford keer 
goin’ down the sthrait afther another wan, 
phwat time o’ day is it?” 

Pat—“Tin afther tin, ye bloke!” 
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THE HEBREW OF IT 
Jew in Los Angeles—“I vant a dicket 
to Portland.” 
Ticket Agent — “Portland, Oregon, or 
Portland, Maine?” 
Jew—‘Vitch is de sheeepest?” 


A young man of large stature but short 
on erudition called on a lady acquaintance 
of whom he was enamored, and looking 
at her with loving eyes and beaming coun- 
tenance, complimented her to the best of 
his ability by saying, “You look fine! You 
look just like a morfedite!’” 

The above is a sure, true, cross-my-heart 
story on a young Kansan. 


An old colored woman in Topeka said 
that the doctor had cut out her boy’s 
asteroids. 


“Queen Victoria of Spain was operated 
on successfully for hysteriasis.” — Press 
Dispatch. 


Teacher—‘What is a dogmatist?” 
Pupils (in unison) — “One who sells 
dogs.” 


NEW USE FOR A FAT MAN 
The fulmar, a sea bird common on the 
Island of St. Gilda, is so oily that when 
the natives kill one they simply pass a 
wick through its body and use it as a lamp. 


“Where science ends, faith begins.” 

Science teaches us to know and. art to do. 

Science is systematized knowledge. 

Empirical, what belongs to experience or 
observation. 

Empirical observation can be raised to 
scientific truth. 

R 


DEATHS 








Samuel Alton Johnson, M.D., aged 60 
years, died at his home in Topeka, May 
25, from an illness beginning in an at- 
tack of influenza. 

Dr. Johnson was born in Clarksburg, 
Ohio, May 3, 1859. 


He graduated from 
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the Kansas Medical College in 1897, was 
for several years demonstrator of anat- 
omy and later professor of electro-thera- 
peutics in that institution. 

He had been in the general practice of 
medicine in Topeka for the past twenty- 
two years. He was a member of the Kan- 


sas Medical Society and was an ex-presi- 


dent of the Shawnee County Medical So- 
ciety. 


Robert Arthur Gilliford, M.D., aged 49, 
died at the home of his brother in Ols- 
burg, Kansas, March 13, from cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Dr. Gilliford graduated from the Kan- 
sas Medical College in 1899 and subse- 
quently practiced for several years in 
Pennsylvania, but on account of ill health 
retired from practice and has lived in 
Kansas since that time. 


JAMES PARKER BLUNK, M.D. 

The medical profession lost a distin- 
guished member, and the community of 
Ottawa one of its most esteemed citizens, 
in the recent death of James Parker Blunk, 
M.D., after ten days illness from influenza 
and pneumonia. He died at his home in 
Ottawa on the morning of March 17 at 
the age of 44 years. Dr. Blunk was born 
in Berry County, Missouri, received his 
early education in the public schools of 
his native county and later attended col- 
lege at Springfield, Mo., and the Missouri 
State University. With the completion of 
his academic education he entered Ens- 
worth Medical School at St. Joseph, Mo., 
from which institution he received his 
medical degree after four years of study. 
After his graduation he engaged in gen- 
eral practice in Atchison, Kansas. He did 
not find this agreeable to his taste and am- 
bition and at the end of two years he en- 
tered the office of Dr. Barton Pitts, a spe- 
cialist in the eye, ear, nose and throat. He 
remained with Dr. Pitts three years and 
then went abroad to further pursue his 
studies along these special lines. He spent 
some time in Heidelberg and later went to 
Freiberg, where he devoted three years to 
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special study under the direction of mas- 
ters in his chosen field of labor. 

Returning to the United States he 
sought at once a location. He went to 
Wichita, Kan., and found the field pre- 
occupied by a number of skilled and com- 
petent men in his line of work. He then 
sought the advice of Henry J. Allen, now 
Governor of Kansas, and Mr. Allen wisely 
advised him to locate in Ottawa. This he 
did, and his success here was phenomenal. 
He quickly acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion in his special field of labor. He com- 
manded a large clientele throughout east- 
ern Kansas and in all the territory adja- 
cent to Franklin County. He was a skill- 
ful operator, a wise counsellor, and con- 
scientious in all that he did and said. His 
fellow members in the profession more 
than esteemed him; they loved him. The 
general public had a warm-hearted devo- 
tion to him—men, women and children 
alike. 

Dr. Blunk was an ardent devotee at the 
shrine of everything that was uplifting 
and ennobling. In the civic live of the 
community he was always active, and no 
good cause failed to receive his endorse- 
ment and support. He had a warm, genial, 
sympathetic nature—a_ personality that 
even in the absence of special qualifica- 
tions would almost insure a man success. 
At the age of 28 he married Miss Cora 
Judah of De Kalb, Mo. Four children 
were born to this union, all of whom with 
the mother survive and now live in the 
beautiful home erected by the lamented 
doctor, devoted husband and considerate 
father. Dr. Blunk was a member of the 
Franklin County Medical Society, the Kan- 
sas Medical Society, and a Fellow of the 
American Medical Association.—FRANKLIN 
COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

KR 
BOOKS 


Quarterly Medical Clinics—Vol. I, No. 1 
A series of consecutive clinical demonstrations and 
lectures by Frank Smithies, M.D., at Augustana Hos- 
pital, Chicago. Published quarterly by Medicine and 
Surgery Publishing Co., Inc., Metropolitan Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Price per number, paper, $1.50. 


The first number of the Quarterly Med- 
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ical Clinics is fully up to the specifications 
made in the announcement which appeared 
in the Journal some months ago. The 
series of clinics presented in the first num- 
ber are interesting and instructive. The 
cases are carefully and systematically an- 
alyzed and the points upon which the diag- 
noses are made are fully set forth. The 
makeup of the book is all that could be 
asked and the illustrations are numerous 
and appropriate. 


Vaccine Therapy in General Practice 
By G. H. Sherman, M.D., with quotations from 
other authors... Third edition. Published by G. H. 
Sherman, M.D., Detroit, Mich. 


In the first part of this book the author 
reviews the underlying ‘principles of vac- 
cine therapy, discussing first the anti- 
bacterial substances of the blood, then the 
opsonins, germ and tissue ferments, the 
digestive ferments produced by the germs, 
and finally immunity and the various 
methods by which immunity is produced. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to 
the discussion of the application of vac- 


cine therapy, in which the author presents 
his own observations as well as those of 
other observers as to the. effects of vac- 
cine therapy in various disease conditions. 


New and Nonofficial Remedies—1919 


Containing descriptions of articles which stand ac- 
cepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical Association on January 1, 
1919. Published by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


It should be borne in mind that as a rule 
articles which are included in the U. S. 
Pharmacopeia are not described in New 
and Nonofficial Remedies. It is the pur- 
pose of the Council to pass upon those 
remedies that are not classed as official 
but which are constantly being promoted 
by the manufacturer for therapeutic use. 
Only such preparations as meet certain 
rules of the Council are accepted. It 
should also be borne in mind that the ad- 
mission of an article to New and Nonoffi- 
cial Remedies does not imply a recom- 
mendation by the Council, but simply 
means that its rules have been complied 
with. Many preparations which were in- 
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cluded in the last edition have been ex- 
cluded from this one. 


Ultra Violet Rays in Modern Dermatology 


Including the evolution of artificial light rays and 
therapeutic technique by Ralph Bernstein, M.D., Phil- 
adelphia. Published by Achey & Gorrecht, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


This is a little volume of 160 pages de- 
voted entirely to the use of light rays in 
the treatment of skin diseases. The 
author’s conclusions as to the value of 
this form of therapy are based largely 
upon his own experience. Considerable 
space is given to descriptions of the ap- 
paratus used and the technique employed. 

B 
SOCIETY NOTES 
KINGMAN COUNTY SOCIETY 

The Kingman County Medical Society 
met in regular session on Thursday even- 
ing, April 17, at Kingman. Major W. A. 
Phares, Wichita, gave a very interesting 
lecture on his war experiences in France. 
After the lecture a banquet and smoker 
was freely enjoyed by all present. 

There were present from outside of the 
county Drs. W. P. Callahan, J. W. Cheny 
and W. A. Phares, of Wichita; Drs. C. E. 
Phillips and Campbell, of Pratt, and Dr. 
Buhler of Pretty Prairie. 

B. H. POPE, Secretary. 





CHEROKEE COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

The Cherokee County Medical Society 
met in Columbus April 16, 1919, with Dr. 
F. L. McKinney, president, in the chair. 
Members present: Drs. Loudermilk, Shel- 
ley and McKinney of Galena, McCormick, 
Cannon and Wear from Baxter, Reed of 
Mineral, Markham of Scammon, and John- 
son, Griswold, Brookhart and Graham of 
Columbus. 

Present also were Messrs. Share and 
Rambo, Cherokee County sanitary inspec- 
tors, and Miss Shockley, who is doing a 
tuberculosis survey of Cherokee County 
for the State Tuberculosis Society. 

Dr. Elmer Liggett of Oswego, a mem- 
ber of the Labette County Society, was 
the principal speaker of the evening. He 
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gave a splendid talk on surgical tuber- 
culosis. 

The society will meet twice a month, 
next meeting will be at Galena April 30. 

J. DALE GRAHAM, Secretary. 
BR 

The Vaccine Treatment of Diabetes 

Diabetes has been considered an obscure 
functional disease for such a long time 
that it is somewhat difficult to associate it 
with an infection and, consequently, amen- 
able to vaccine therapy. 

From a closer study of sugar metabol- 
ism it has been demonstrated that this 
function is maintained by internal secret- 
ing organs, which secrete a substance that 
has the property of converting sugar into 
glycogen so it can be stored and utilized 
as required; and that this function is 
largely, if not entirely, performed by the 
pancreas, more particularly the islands of 
Langerhans in the head of the pancreas, 
and that in diabetes these secretory organs 
are disturbed or destroyed. 

That inflammation of the pancreas is 
very closely associated with diabetes is 
now quite generally recognized. - Max Ein- 
horn (Journal A.M.A., July 10, 1915, p. 
149) points out in a critical analysis on 
pancreatitis that Opie contends that the 
islands of Langerhans are diseased in 85 
per cent of diabetes cases and that gener- 
ally a diagnosis of chronic pancreatitis can 
be made out. 

Modern pathology, through the study of 
bacteriology and infection, has led us to a 
point where we can hardly conceive of an 
inflamed organ without ascribing the con- 
dition to an infection. That a chronic in- 
fection by the common infecting or- 
ganisms may develop in the pancreas as 
well as in the liver or other organs can 
not be doubted. If the contention that 
the islands of Langerhans are internal se- 
creting organs, and that they secrete a 
substance which controls sugar metabolism 
is correct, we can readily understand how 
an infection can disturb or even destroy 
their function with a resulting diabetes. 
From this viewpoint vaccines are most 
logical remedies to use in the treatment 





of diabetes, and the results so far obtained 
justify this position. 

Dr. G. H. Sherman, of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, has done considerable original work 
on the subject of diabetes and has arrived 
at new and interesting conclusions. 





BR 
Dobell’s Solution 

Somebody (God forgive him!) recom- 
mended spraying of the nose and throat 
with Dobell’s solution as a prophylactic 
for Spanish influenza. Apparently every 
newspaper in the United States has printed 
this suggestion. 

Dobell’s solution is of such slight value 
as an antiseptic that we feel it our duty 
to warn the profession against putting 
their faith in it. As every doctor knows, 
this is a weak alkaline solution, containing 
borax and bicarbonate of soda, in a little 
glycerin and much water, rendered feebly 
antiseptic by the addition of three parts 
per 1,000 of phenol; in other words it 
contains one-third of one per cent of car- 
bolic acid. The only value a solution of 
this kind could have would be for the re- 
moval of mucous secretions from the nose. 
For this purpose it might have some slight 
merit. 

As an antiseptic, however, Dobell’s solu- 
tion is a joke. Such a solution is not 
equal in antiseptic power to one made by 
dissolving one Chlorazene tablet in five 
quarts of water. 

When people are using antiseptic solu- 
tions to prevent a terrible disease like 
Spanish influenza, they want something 
which is really of value. It is criminal to 
advise them to put their faith in a prep- 
aration like this, when really powerful 
germicides like Chlorazene can be obtained 
at almost any drug store. 

R 
Federal Trade Commission Dismisses 
Complaint 

At a regular session of the United States 
Federal Trade Commission held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 10, 1919, the com- 
plaint against the Victor Electric Cor- 
poration was ordered dismissed and dis- 
continued. 








We congratulate the officers. 
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and members of the Victor organization 
on this vindication. 

The personnel of the Victor organiza- 
tion is largely made up of pioneer work- 
ers in the X-ray and physical therapy 
field and we have always believed that 
these men (who are directing the policies 
of the Victor Electric Corporation) have 
been actuated by a desire to elevate rather 
than to lower the standard of business 
ethics in their field. 

The Victor Corporation is to be con- 
gratulated upon having had this oppor- 
tunity of having the Government search- 
light turned upon its activities, and the 
clean bill of health which the corporation 
has received should be an inspiration to 
its officers to continue to be guided by 
those ideals which should be kept in con- 
stant view by all who are engaged in an 
industry so closely allied to medical science. 

R 
The Red Cross in the Balkans 

Nineteen American women doctors are 
now in the Balkans, assisting the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in its work of caring for 
the sick and destitute. These doctors are 
from the American Women’s Hospital at 
New York and are located in Serbia, 
Montenegro and Albania. Already their 
work has earned the warmest commenda- 
tion of the government. Some of them 
have received decorations or been cited 
for conspicuous service among the soldiers 
and refugees. 

In Serbia, where the most sickness and 
destitution exist, the following women phy- 
sicians are at work: Dr. Marjorie Burn- 
ham of Ashtabula, Ohio; Dr. Mary H. 
Elliot of New York; Dr. Harriet M. Ger- 
vais of Dorchester, Mass.; Dr. Alberta M. 
Greene of Judith Bay, Mont.; Dr. Lulu 
Peters of New York; Dr. Marion C. Stev- 
ens of Reading, Mass.; Dr. Regina Flood 
Keyes of Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. Mabel Flood 
of Elmira, N. Y. 

Dr. Catherine M. Cook of Washington, 
Pa., and Dr. Dora E. Bowman of Kansas 
City, Mo., are assisting the American Red 
Cross doctors in Montenegro. Dr. Nell 
G. W. Bartram of Huntington, Pa.; Dr. 
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Mary J. Hyndman of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Sarah E. Foulks of Burlington, N. J., 
are doing similar work in Albania. 





Annual Meeting of the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry 

Among the subjects considered at the 
recent meeting were: The Council de- 
cided to publish at an early date a re- 
port on the unscientific and commercial 
propaganda for nonspecific protein ther- 
apy. The Council appointed a committee 
to study the problems of serum and vac- 
cine therapy with a view of publishing the 
evidence obtainable regarding both the 
values of, and also the dangers incident 
to, the use of serums and vaccines. A 
special committee was appointed to report 
on the present status of pollen extracts in 
the prophylaxis and treatment of hay 
fever. The Council adopted a resolution 
urging legislation which shall require the 
Public Health Service to extend its con- 
trol of serums, vaccines, toxins and anti- 
toxins to cover other potent remedies that 
are used hypodermically or intravenously. 
The Council passed a resolution that the 
control of arsphenamine by the Public 
Health Service shall be continued and the 
price controlled by the government. The 
Council decided to describe in a separate 
section of New and Nonofficial Remedies 
proprietary preparations of therapeutic 
value which are so'‘exploited as to be in- 
admissible to New and Nonofficial Reme- 
dies. A committee was appointed to es- 
tablish fuller co-operation between teach- 
ers of therapeutics and pharmacology in 
medical schools and the Council. A com- 
mittee was appointed to determine the 
present status of radium water therapy. 
—Journal A. M. A., April 26, 1919, p. 1243. 

BR 
Germany and the American Chemical 
Industry 

The Alien Property Custodian has is- 
sued a report which, in part, is devoted to 
a discussion of the influence which Ger- 
many has had on the chemical industry in 
the United States. It outlines how the 
German government obtained a practical 
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monopoly in the United States in dyes, 
fine chemicals and synthetic drugs. The 
report explains how by-products of the 
dye works were converted into explosives 
—trinitrotoluene, for instance—and the 
advantage which the production of these 
explosives gave to Germany as a military 
power. The report explains that in medi- 
cinal chemicals very little real manufac- 
ture existed in the United States. The 
report discusses the ramifications of the 
“Big Six”—the German concerns which 
controlled the dye industry—in American 
industrial life and describes how their 
American branches were shown to be en- 
emy-owned and therefore taken over by 
the custodian. The “Big Six” were: 
Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik, Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Ac- 
tien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, 
Farbwerke vorm. Meister Lucius & Brun- 
ing, Leopold Cassella, G.m.b.H., and Kalle 
& Co. Aktien-Gesellschaft. The American 
firms were: Badische Co. of New York, 
Bauer Chemical Co., Bayer & Co. (Inc.), 
Berlin Aniline Works, Casella Co., Farb- 
werke Hoechst Co., Heyden Chemical 
Works, Kalle & Co., Merke & Co., Roess- 
ler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. and Syn- 
thetic Patents Co. (Inc.) The report closes 
with a description of a corporation to be 
known as the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
which is to acquire by purchase the Ger- 
man patents which in the past have formed 
a colossal obstacle to the American dye- 
stuff industry. The Alien Property Cus- 
todian has sold to this company for the 
sum of $250,000 approximately 4,500 pat- 
ents.—Journal A. M. A., April 19, 1919, p. 
1176. 





R 
Endamabiasis. 

S. K. Simon, New Orleans (Journal A. 
M.A., Dec. 21, 1918), says that ipeeac had 
fallen into almost complete disuse at the 
end of the last century, probably owing to 
its oceasional disagreeable effects. It is 
still found effective in warm climates and 
has maintained the foremost place in com- 
bating the dysenteries there prevalent. He 
gives other items of the history of the re- 


vival of its use, and reports His own ex. 
perience with a pill made of the powdered 
root. The use of emetin has been substi- 
tuted, but evidences of its inferiority to 
the crude drug in the treatment of dysen- 
tery has accumulated. The protozean of 
the disease, when encysted, has acquired a 
special resistance to the drug and rela- 
tively small amounts of emetin, while re- 
lieving the clinical symptoms, may drive 
the organism into encystment, and thus 
have the opposite effect from what was 
intended. Certain ill effects of emetin on 
the system have been observed, and per- 
haps the most notable article showing this 
is that of Pellini and Wallace, in which 
they formulated the following conclusions: 
“1. Emetin depresses, and may eventually 
paralyze the heart. 2. It is a powerful 
gastro-intestinal irritant, whether given by 
mouth or by subcutaneous injection. 3. 
lt causes a definite derangement of meta- 
bolism characterized by an increase in 
nitrogen loss and an acidosis. 4. While in 
normal individuals, given moderate doses, 
these actions may not be of importance, 
in pathologic states of the circulation, in- 
testinal tract, or metabolism, there may 
be a very definite source of danger.” Two 
other alkaloids have been derived from the 
ipecac root, namely, cephaelin and psycho- 
trin, the former of which is very similar 
in its effects, but more powerful than eme- 
tin, and therefore equally or more objec- 
tionable. Massive doses, therefore, cannot 
be tolerated, while with the use of the ipe- 
cac mass orally, in daily amounts as high 
as 75 grains, yielding approximately 1.5 
grains of alkaloids, a concentration of the 
effective properties of the drug is ob- 
tained in the infected colon without any 
possible danger of toxemia. In the treat- 
ment, first of all, it is essential that the 
patient be put to bed for its full course, 
ordinarily only ten days, and the diet re- 
stricted to food that leaves no residue in 
the intestinal tract. A dose of castor oil 
should be administered in the morning of 
the first day, and in the evening about 9 
o’clock, from ten to fifteen salol-coated 
5-grain pills of the powdered ipecac should 
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pe given, no food being given for two hours 
pefore, and for six hours after their ad- 
ministration. The complete dosage in- 
cludes the retention of at least 100 pills, 
and if there is trouble from nausea or 
vomiting an extra enteric coating should 
pe added to the pills. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, however, Simon has found a 
coating of one-tenth inch sufficient. This 
crude ipecac treatment, Simon asserts, kills 
the ameba, giving it no chance to encyst 
itself (which the alkaloids, in safe doses, 
do) and kills the encysted forms also. 
R 
Surgery of Arteries. 

F. C. Herrick (Cleveland), Camp Crane, 
Allentown, Pa. (Journal A. M. A., Dec. 28, 
1918), as results in his studies shows the 
disadvantages of introducing foreign bod- 
ies in the surgery of large arteries and 
aneurysms. Protocols of his experiments 
are given and a fuller report is promised 
for later publication. The summary and 
conclusions as to the work so far carried 
out is thus given: “1. Strips of rectus 





fascia with muscle attached of varying 
size up to three-fourths that of the aorta 
of dogs may be placed through a dog’s 
aorta or carotid without causing perma- 


nent clot or thrombosis. In certain cases 
no clot at all is formed. 2. In over half 
the experiments, the contraction of the 
aortic walls about the inserts and of the 
inserts against the slits in the aorta en- 
tirely controlled hemorrhage. In the re- 
maining cases, from one to four simple 
sutures controlled bleeding from the cor- 
ners. 3. These inserts diminished the lu- 
mens of the aortas to approximately one- 
third to three-fourths their former vol- 
ume. 4. Such inserts may be used to 
diminish the volume of a large artery, to 
diminish the orifice of a sacculated aneu- 
rysm, to favor thrombosis of the aneurys- 
mal sac by being placed through it, or to 
limit the size of a fusiform aneurysm by 
being placed so as to exclude certain sec- 
tors from the current. 5. In no cases 
have symptoms of embolism been noted. 
The only pathologic observations to ex- 
clude such occurrence were: (a) In two 
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cases examined at necropsy within six 
days, no clot was formed at all. (b) In 
four cases examined at necropsy later than 
six days, no clot was present. (c) In all 
cases but one, when a clot was formed it 
took a uniform, blunt tipped icicle shape, 
was quite firm, and would not easily break 
off. 6. A patch of fascia or muscle may 
be sutured to an arterial defect with per- 
fect functional results. 7. The sac of an 
aneurysm or the vessel proximal to it may 
be lessened in volume by such inserts. 8. 
An arterial patch of muscle and fascia in 
a dog is consistent with perfect function 
of the artery.” 
R 
Pollakiuria. 

Pollakiuria, or increased frequency of 
micturition, has been studied by W. W. 
Kahn, Detroit (Journal A. M.A., Dec. 7, 
1918), who in a former paper reported 
sixty-four cases under the false title of 
polyuria. He calls attention to the loose- 
ness of the terminology of urinary dis- 
orders in medical literature, and gives a 
classification of these conditions. Pollaki- 
uria does not mean excessive urination, but 
only its increased frequency, as he defines 
it. He quotes from several authorities as 
to the frequency and causes of the condi- 
tion, mainly remarks made in the discus- 
sion of Dr. Bugbee’s paper, published in 
The Journal of March 3, 1917, in which he 
had ascribed the increased frequency of 
urination in women to some neurosis or 
other. He also quotes from Michael Fos- 
ter’s Physiology, in which he intimates 
that the tone of the bladder is regulated 
by the nervous system. The truth of this 
was brought home to Kahn by a case which 
he reports, in which the symptom was re- 
lieved by treatment directed to the condi- 
tion of the eyes—relief of eyestrain. He 
also mentions another case similar in that 
the treatment of refraction trouble was 
attended by less frequent micturition. 
This caused him to look up the literature 
on the subject, which he found almost nil. 
He therefore began to make a systematic 
inquiry of all his refraction patients, and 
found that about 20 per cent of 1,500 new 
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cases (140 men and 176 women) had pol- 
lakiuria. Of 316 patients, especially ques- 
tioned as to the effects or refraction on 
this symptom, 126 returned to report. Of 
these 126 cases, eighty-five reported great 
improvement or recovery from correction 
of their refraction trouble, the percentage 
in women being twice as large as that in 
men. The figures are not conclusive, the 
number being too small, but certain facts 
stand out preeminently: first, that the 
percentage of recoveries in women is near- 
ly twice as great as that in men, and is 
probably due to their greater nervous in- 
stability; and second, the frequency of 
pollakiuria as a neurosis is very much 
greater than has been supposed. Other 
factors, besides eyestrain, may influence it 
possibly to a lesser extent. Kahn concludes 
as follows: “1. Pollakiuria, or excessive 
frequency of micturition, must be strictly 
differentiated from polyuria and inconti- 
nence of urine. 2. In a great percentage 
of cases, pollakiuria is a neurosis, brought 
on by malfunction of a distant organ, es- 
pecially the eye. 3. Contrary to the gen- 
eral medical opinion, pollakiuria is nearly 
as frequent in men as in women. 4. Be- 
fore a surgical interference is tried, a 
careful refraction should be indicated in 
all cases of pollakiuria, except those in 
which it would have to be done for reasons 
other than the excessive frequency of urin- 
ation.” 





R 
Lethargic Encephalitis. 

F. A. Ely, Des Moines, Iowa (Journal 
A. M.A., April 5, 1919), reports two cases 
of lethargic encephalitis, one of which has 
undergone thorough laboratory investiga- 
tion. In his comments on these he re- 
marks that there was no history of previ- 
ous influenza in either of these cases, un- 
less the mild febrile disturbance which ush- 
ered in the illness might be regarded as 
such. He also notices the bodily lethargy 
in these cases as similar to that in Parkin- 
son’s disease, and says it is only fair to as- 
sume that minute hemorrhagic areas in 
the corpus striatum observed in lethargic 
encephalitis may produce the same symp- 


toms as the degenerative area in the same 
structures in Parkinson’s disease. Another 
point of interest is the fact that when lum- 
bar puncture was made in the second ease 
and 20 c.c. of spinal fluid was removed, 
the patient at least partially woke up, 
volunteered statements and asked about 
some of her possessions which she had put 
away for safety. This was after five days 
of absolute silence and apparent indiffer- 
ence, during which time she answered only 
questions given in an imperative manner. 
BR 
Anthelmintics 

The earthworm reacts with symptoms of 
toxicity to all clinical anthelmintics just 
as do the parasitic intestinal worms. This 
fact has enabled Torald Sollman to re- 
investigate the claims long made for cer- 
tain drugs. Spigelia was found to have 
rather feeble toxicity, but fresh pumpkin 
seed and squash seed were quite highly 
efficient—Journal A. M. A., April 26, 1919, 

B 

The doctor should always have an’ hemo- 
static in his case. There is liable to be 
need for it any minute. Thromboplastin 
Solution (Armour) is a _ specific hemo- 
static and acts prompely. . Thromboplastin 
(Armour) is made from the fresh brain 
of kosher killed cattle. There is a cer- 
tain amount of that blood clotting thing 
in an animal’s brain and this is not used 
up when the animal’s throat is cut. It 
is used up when an animal is killed with 
a hammer. In the Armour laboratory 
kosher killed cattle brain is used in mak- 
ing Thromboplastin. That’s why Throm- 
boplastin Solution (Armour) works 
promptly. 











BR 

The Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Adjust- 
ing Association, of Kansas City, Mo., 
wishes to call the attention of physicians 
in this field to the fact that they collect 
old accounts. This Journal has accepted 
their advertisement, which will be found 
on another page of this issue, and any 
business transacted with this company will 
no doubt be entirely satisfactory to those 
who have dealings with them. 
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